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FOREWORD 


HE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News has been 

fortunate to secure an article on em- 
ployment-office lay-out from Mr. Henry 
Dubin, who can write with real authority on 
this subject. He has served as consulting ar- 
chitect to the Illinois State Employment 
Service. Although his service in that capacity 
was short, nevertheless he acquired thorough 
understanding of the special requirements and 
practical considerations involved in planning 
and renovating public employment offices. 
One by one, he analyzes the elements of a 
convenient, expeditiously functioning, com- 
fortable employment office. He has provided 
for these requirements with that assurance 
which comes of technical competence. 

Mr. Dubin, as an architect, feels that the 
sketches and floor plans that accompany his 
article are more informative than the article 
itself. 


Correct and attractive employment-office 
interiors are as important, because of their 
influence on the applicant, as they are essen- 
tial to the efficiency of the staff. Dr. Oscar 
Weigert, formerly in charge of the German 
employment-exchange system, has observed 
that there is “‘close relationship between the 
appearance of the office and the mental atti- 
tude of the applicant. If the office is dingy, 
he is unresponsive; if it is elaborate, he is 
bitter; if it is simple and clean, he is usually 
cooperative.” 

Suitable premises are of primary assistance 
to the interviewer in establishing a business- 
like and yet personal relationship with the ap- 
plicant. A well-arranged and smoothly op- 
erating office lightens the interviewer’s task 
by giving the applicant a favorable impres- 
sion of the service and puts him in the proper 
frame of mind for a successful interview. 


Whiawh Grrne— 





Henry Dusrn, Consulting Architect. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
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The Process of Affiliation 


By Dorotuy BAILEY 
Division of Operations, United States Employment Service 


‘oo States have become affiliated 
with the United States Employment 
Service in the 2% years since the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Affiliation cannot be accomplished merely 
through the passage of a legislative act nor 
through the signing of a membership card. 
It is based on a series of clearly defined steps 
outlined in the Wagner-Peyser Act. The 
process of affiliation, familiar to staff mem- 
bers in State administrative offices, is prob- 
ably not so well known to other employment- 
service people. It is chiefly to them, there- 
fore, that this article is addressed. 

The United States Employment Service 
was established not as a Federal system of 
public employment offices but as a national 
system of State-controlled employment serv- 
ices. Realizing the importance of coordinat- 
ing these various State employment services, 
the authors of the Wagner-Peyser Act gave 
to the United States Employment Service the 
responsibility for developing and prescribing 
minimum standards of efficiency and pro- 
moting uniformity in administrative and sta- 
tistical procedures. 


Acceptance of the Wagner-Peyser Act 


Before a State can become affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service it is 
necessary for the State legislature to pass a 
bill accepting the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and to designate a State agency 
to cooperate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. In most instances the desig- 
nated agency is the State department of labor 
or the State industrial commission. Some 
State acceptance acts include specific appro- 
priations for the Service, but in many States 
these are provided in a separate appropria- 
tion act. 

49599—36 


During the first 2 years of the United States 
Employment Service (up to July 1, 1935) a 
proclamation by the governor could be 
substituted for legislative acceptance of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. This provision was 
made in order that States might become 
affiliated without waiting until their State 
legislatures convened. Eleven States became 
affiliated on this basis: Arizona, California, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Oklahoma. All of these except Michigan 
have since accepted the Wagner-Peyser Act 
through their State legislatures. 


The Plan of Operation 


After the legislative acceptance of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act the State agency desig- 
nated to cooperate with the United States 
Employment Service submits a plan, in ac- 
cordance with a standard form, dealing with 
the operation of the State employment serv- 
ice. This plan of operation is divided into 
five sections and contains detailed state- 
ments with regard to structure, personnel, 
operation, relationship with other govern- 
mental agencies, and fiscal affairs. 

The section on structure outlines the organ- 
ization of the administrative and other offices 
and gives information concerning the State 
advisory council. Existing and proposed em- 
ployment offices are designated, showing the 
population of cities and counties served by 
each office. A map of the State indicating 
district and branch employment offices and 
employment districts is also included in this 
section. 

A statement concerning occupational titles 
and salaries opens the section on personnel. 
An outline of the method for selection and 
appointment of personnel is followed by a 
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description of the proposed personnel-train- 
ing arrangements. 

The part of the plan concerning opera- 
tions includes agreement to conform with 
minimum requirements of the United States 
Employment Service with respect to prem- 
ises, lay-out, and statistics, as well as proced- 
ures in the placement process. Briefly out- 
lined in this section also is a plan for public 
relations. 

All services that are affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service are en- 
titled to the privilege of free transmission of 
official mail. Agreement to conform with 
the postal regulations established for use of 
this privilege is included in the plan. 

Cooperation with other governmental 
agencies is provided for in a section of the plan 
which details the relationship between the 
State service and the Veterans’ Placement Ser- 
vice, the Farm Placement Service, the State 
Rehabilitation Agency, counties and cities, 
and the National Reemployment Service. 

Accounting methods and procedures are 
developed in the section devoted to fiscal 
affairs, and a statement is presented at this 
point concerning certification of funds. 


Submission of Supplementary Documents 


A detailed annual budget of estimated 
expenditures is submitted with the plan of 
operation. This includes expenses for the 
State service as a whole and for each office. 
The salary expenses for the year, new furni- 
ture and equipment needed, and a statement 
of proposed expenditures for rent and other 
current expenses are itemized. 

A certificate signed by the State treasurer, 
showing State funds available for the exclu- 
sive use of the State employment service, is 
submitted with the plan of operation. If 
local governments have provided funds, cer- 
tificates for these are also submitted. 

Included in the documents required for 
affiliation is an agreement for cooperation 
between the State employment service and 
the State rehabilitation agency. This pro- 
vides for a mutual referral of applicants, 
and in some instances provides for allo- 


cation of rehabilitation service personnel to 
the employment service to interview handi- 
capped applicants. 


Appointment of a State Advisory Council 


The next step in the affiliation procedure is 
the appointment of a State advisory council, 
representing employers and employees in 
equal numbers and the public. This council 
is appointed by the governor or the desig- 
nated State agency in cooperation with the 
Director of the United States Employment 
Service. 

When completed, the plan of operation is 
recommended for approval by the director 
of the State employment service and the 
chairman of the State advisory council, is 
signed by the executive officer of the desig- 
nated agency, and is submitted for the final 
approval of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Approval of Plan 


Upon the submission of all the necessary 
documents, and their review and approval 
by the Director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, a “Notice of approval of plan 
and agreement”’ is signed by the Director of 
the United States Employment Service and 
the head of the designated agency. The 
State employment service thus becomes 
“‘affiliated” with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and Federal funds may be cer- 
tified to match State funds. All agreements 
and plans are made on an annual basis and 
are effective until the close of the current 
fiscal year. New agreements are signed for 
each year. 


Status of Affiliation 


The following 35 States are now affiliated 
with the United States Employment Service: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
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Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Alabama is in the process of affiliation. 
The following five States have accepted the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, but have taken no fur- 
ther action toward affiliation: Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Utah, and Washington. 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Kentucky are 
deterred from further immediate action 
because no appropriation has been provided 


for the operation of a State employment 
service. In Utah and Washington the 
acceptance of the Wagner-Peyser Act and 
provision for a State employment service is 
incorporated in unemployment-insurance 
legislation, which has not yet become opera- 
tive. The following seven States have not 
accepted the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act: Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, and South Carolina. 


Planning Public Employment Offices 


By Henry DuBIN 
Consulting Architect for the Illinois State Employment Service 


HE DEMOCRATIC way of life develops 
fo ret needs that make man dependent 
upon his government for many things. As 
economic frontiers and laissez-faire policies 
disappear, he must look to the Government 
for protection of life and health, regulation 
of food and housing standards, and for assist- 
ance in getting employment. 

That the Government is conscious of its 
obligations to provide these services is shown 
by the great bureaus which it develops and 
maintains. The very existence of the Depart- 
ment of Labor attests the public need which 
inspired its conception. We accept as a mat- 
ter of course the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to assist its citizens to find jobs and to 
maintain public employment offices for this 
purpose. 


Good Planning, Architecturally Speaking 


A public employment office renders a 
highly specialized service. Housing such an 
office in the most practical way therefore con- 
stitutes a unique architectural problem. 

Good planning, in its architectural conno- 
tation, is the arrangement of space in a man- 
ner that makes for the highest efficiency in 
the functioning of that space; placement of 
divisions with reference to the public and each 
other so that they operate with the least pos- 
sible friction; routing people, mail, and sup- 


plies in separate channels; and arranging a 
simple system of communication between 
divisions. Hence the best plan is that one in 
which, in the words of Louis Sullivan, “form 
follows function.” Arrangement must follow 
use. 


Planning for Special Requirements 


Four important types of employment offices 
are: State administrative offices; industrial 
offices for large communities; commercial 
and professional offices for large commu- 
nities; and employment offices for small 
communities. Each of these offices has 
distinctive characteristics which require 
different handling. 

State administrative offices serve as the 
headquarters from which the other offices 
are guided and developed, as meeting places 
in which supervising officers may exchange 
ideas, as centers for planning training of 
personnel and generally increasing the quality 
and efficiency of the service; hence, they are 
offices where intercommunication of depart- 
ments is essential and provision for public 
circulation secondary. 

The industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional offices, on the other hand, are agencies 
where direct service is rendered. Direct 
contact with the public, both employee and 
employer, is the first essential; and expedi- 
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tious handling of many people, especially 
during the registration hours, is of paramount 
importance. These offices must be planned 
so that clients may pass quickly and easily 
from the receptionist to the interviewer. The 
offices must also be arranged for the easy exit 
of the client without cross traffic and its 
consequent congestion in the outer office. 
For this purpose it is advisable that separate 
entrances and exits be provided at opposite 
ends of the room, allowing continuous and 
uninterrupted reception, interviewing, and 
discharge of applicants—the same type of 
uninterrupted operation that has made 


possible the highly efficient functioning of | 


American industry. 

Employment offices for small communities 
present quite another problem to the planner. 
In these offices managers participate in the 
interviewing and placement work, while the 
receptionist also serves as a typist. One is 
impressed immediately by the need for 
greater flexibility in arrangement. There 
must be a manager’s office that also meets 
the requirements of an interviewer’s office, 
portable files and typewriters, placement of 
furnishings in a small reception room so that 
they segregate the different types of clients, 
in short, the employment office for a small 
community must be a place in which all the 
activities of a large employment office may 
be carried on in a limited space but without 
a decrease in efficiency. Great care must be 
taken in selecting the space to be occupied 
by these offices. 


Finding Suitable Quarters 


In many desirable localities available 
quarters are inadequate because of the 


location or width of the stairs, the poor 
arrangement of posts and partitions, or the 
lack of modern mechanical equipment. 

In Illinois we encountered many of these 
difficulties. When we found a good space in 
a desirable locality, the rent was usually too 
high or the property owner (or his agent) 
averse to having public offices on the prem- 
ises because of the large number of people 
they attract. In several communities we 
exhausted almost all possibilities until in 
desperation we considered neglected proper- 
ties like telephone offices and chemical ware- 
houses, with a view to remodeling them to 
meet employment-office needs. 


Separate Buildings for Employment Offices 


These experiences lead us to believe that 
employment offices for small communities 
should be housed in buildings of their own, 
like the post offices. These buildings could 
be self-contained; mechanically heated and 
ventilated; lighted with the most modern 
equipment; insulated against heat, cold, and 
noise; furnished with improved labor- and 
time-saving equipment, and steel furniture 
that requires little care and assures minimum 
upkeep. Light, color, cheer, and conven- 
ience would make them ideal employment 
offices. 


Light and Air 


One need hardly mention the importance 
of good light and ventilation. All offices 
should have windows on at least two sides, 
preferably three. If the space is in an office 
building, the type which has two wide win- 
dows to a bay (the space between columns) 
is most desirable because it permits good 
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Henry Dustin, Consulting Architect, 


DESIGN FOR A PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE FOR A SMALL COMMUNITY, 
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arrangement of partitions, pairing of the 
interviewers for joint use of filing equipment, 
and it provides a window for each interview- 
ing room. It is hoped that in the very near 
future constant temperature and humidity 
control will be available for all offices. 


Insuring Traffic Circulation 


The space between the entrance and out- 
side wall of the office should be rather wide, 
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OLD JOLIET OFFICE, ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


to afford ample waiting space between the 
entrance and the receptionist. Interview- 
ers’ offices should flank the outside wall, be 
rectangular in shape, and about 100 square 
feet in area. They should be separated 
from the rest of the office and from each 
other by partitions. The right side of the 
partition opposite the interviewers’ desks has 
been found the most desirable location for 
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the entrance. Access openings between the 
offices behind the interviewers’ desks are 
advisable because they permit consultation 
and joint use of files without loss of time 
and motion. 


The Partition Problem Solved 


Partitions have always been a nuisance to 
builders and office owners. They have re- 
quired too many operations to erect, and 
changing them, once they were built, has 
also proved troublesome. But these obstacles 
have been overcome by modern industry. 
Large plates of glass and plywood now make 
possible standard units of partitions that 
give privacy without shutting out light and 
that have flush surfaces which are easy to 
clean and good to look at. Natural finishes 
on woodwork reduce upkeep costs because 
dents and scratches are not as noticeable 
as they are on painted and varnished sur- 
faces. This is good to bear in mind with 
reference to the finish of furniture, too. 


Equipment Requirements 


Experience has shown that standard office 
furniture, while it can be made to serve, is 
not the most desirable type imaginable; it 
is needlessly large and the arrangement of 
the drawers in the desks could be better 
adapted to meet the special requirements of 
managers, interviewers, and receptionists. 
The standard filing equipment, in most cases, 
is also wastefully arranged for employment- 
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Henry Dustin, Consulting Architect. 
PROPOSED JOLIET OFFICE, ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
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service purposes. Here again, the finishes 
are not economical or esthetic. Special fur- 
niture in small orders is, of course, too expen- 
sive to consider, but if the planning for em- 
ployment office needs were done on a broad 
scale, if the units were standardized and the 
buying done in quantity, these special units 
could be had without any premium. 

Floor covering is an important item in the 
furnishing of offices. It should be smooth 
and resilient to conserve the energy of the 
personnel and help maintain their equanim- 
ity. We favor cork-tile in variegated shades 
and sizes, which, in addition to being colorful 


Building Reports: A 
By EpwIN 
Building Trades Division, D. 


HE PLACEMENT worker who gets results, 

who makes an increasing number of 
placements, and who builds up his division 
into a flourishing unit of the Service is not 
the one who sits at his desk looking hopefully 
at his telephone. It is rather, the man who 
has his eye fixed on changing industrial con- 
ditions, who actively pursues hints about 
openings, and who is constantly in search of 
information about the industry, trade, or 
occupation with which he is working. 

For example, how many employment work- 
ers in building trades divisions make use of 
the daily contractors’ bulletins issued in all 
of the larger cities throughout the country? 
Any large company dealing in building 
materials would be in a position to furnish 
information about such publications. How 
such information may be used to good pur- 
pose may be left to the imaginations of the 
personnel of the divisions in question. How 
it has been used in the District of Columbia 
may be seen from the following account. 


Taking a Cue from Contractors’ Trade Papers 


A mimeographed bulletin of authorized 
building information, published daily in the 
District of Columbia, came to the notice of 
the interviewing staff of the Building Trades 


and cheerful, has a fine dignity that elevates 
the character of the space in which it is used. 
With light-brown walls, oyster-white ceilings, 
and furnishings of natural woods on chrome 
frames with cork tops it creates a complete 
and harmonious unit. 

The successful employment office is one 
from which a feeling of cheer and friendliness 
emanates and where service is rendered 
efficiently and with simple dignity. To 
achieve this, proper housing and equipment 
are essential—more necessary, we feel, than 
the monumental and elaborate public build- 
ings which have become so common. 


Lead to Placements 


W. JONES 
C. Public Employment Center 


Division of the District of Columbia Public 
Employment Center about a year ago. It 
was immediately seized upon as a valuable 
source of information about proposed con- 
struction projects, and the leads found in it 
have been used in an effective plan for 
increasing placements. 

This bulletin gives complete information 
about projected building activities in the 
District, including the operations of the very 
small-scale contractors who do not even 
maintain office space, conducting their busi- 
ness from their own homes. The entries in 
these reports run like this: 

Flat—100 Blank Street 
Owner—John Doe 

Arch.—Private plans 

2-story, brick, dimensions irregular 

This information is followed by the name 
and address of the building contractor em- 
barking on the project and a list of the types 
of work to be done: excavation, carpentering, 
roofing, plastering, tile work, plumbing, con- 
crete, mill work, painting, electrical work, 
brick laying, glazing, and refrigeration. 


A Letter Campaign Inaugurated 


The plan to increase placements based on 
this information was undertaken with a form 
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letter addressed to the contractors listed in 
the bulletin. This letter explained that the 
public employment office was “organized 
and maintained for the purpose of aiding 
employers in recruiting a better type of per- 
sonnel’’; that applicants for work were inter- 
viewed by trained men and classified accord- 
ing to their abilities; and that there was no 
charge for the service either to the employer 
or the applicant. 

A shorter form letter was devised for con- 
tractors who had had some experience with 
the Service but who needed to be reminded 
about our facilities. 

Builders who failed to respond to these 
letters were sent the following: 

“|. . We realize that you are probably 
beseiged by applicants for employment, and 
we feel that this is where our services may 
prove of value to you. We are prepared to 
refer to you, in response to your order, 
exactly the number of prospective employees 
that you may require, and in that way 
relieve you of the tedious work involved in 
interviewing a number of applicants who 
may or may not meet your specifications.” 

This letter often served to bring in an order 
from an employer who had either overlooked 
the first announcement or had been unable 
to find efficient help. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


The first of these form letters was sent out 
on November 15, 1934. Response at the 
beginning was rather slow, but there was a 
rapid increase in replies after the first few 
weeks. In the 10-month period ended 
January 15, 1935, about 1,564 form letters 
were mailed to contractors whose building 
projects were mentioned in the mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, and 1,112 orders were 
received. Of this number 608 were from 
clients who had never used the public-em- 
ployment office before. The remainder of 
the orders came from employers who, for 
one reason or another, had lost contact with 
the Service. The response is especially note- 
worthy in view of the fact that construction 


in Washington last winter was much less 
active than it is currently. 

Simple in operation, this plan avoids the 
pitfalls of more complicated methods of con- 
tact, yet it is the most effective single order- 
getting measure that has been used by the 
industrial division of this office. 

gs & & 


Tricks of the Trade 


Registering shovel operators so that they 
do not need to be reinterviewed for addi- 
tional details about their work histories when 
employers’ orders come in requires a good 
bit of forethought and experience. Charles 
C. Costello, of the Boston office of the 
Massachusetts State Employment Service, 
has submitted the following points, which 
he thinks should be covered as specifically 
as possible in interviewing shovel operators: 

1. What makes of shovel has the applicant 
operated? 

2. With what capacity buckets has he had 
experience—quarter, half, or 1 cubic yard? 

3. For whom did he operate the shovel? 

4. When? 

5. How was the shovel run—steam, gas, 
gas-electric, Diesel, or electric? 

6. What rig was used—dipper, bucket, 
claw shell, back hoe, drag lines? 

7. Has he had any experience with ditch 
diggers—back hoe, trench digger? 

8. What make of back hoe did he operate— 
P. & H., Parsons, Barber-Greene, etc.? 

9. Did he operate a ladder type or a con- 
tinuous bucket? 

Many interviewers have worked out reg- 
istration questions comparable to the above 
for other occupations. This information is 
immensely helpful to public employment 
office workers and the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
News is attempting to make it available on 
a wide scale. You are invited to cooperate 
with us by sending registration hints like 
Mr. Costello’s, suggestions for analyzing the 
qualifications of applicants, and questions 
to be asked to test their familiarity with and 
knowledge of the occupations for which they 
are registering. 
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Peak in W. P. A. Placements Reached 


PPROXIMATELY 2 million placements and 
Arweety 1 million new registrations were 
made by offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during the 3 months November 
1935-January 1936. With operations largely 
influenced by the readiness of the W. P. A. 
program to take workers, total placements of 
all classes rose from the October level of 
566,625 to 677,545 in November, and again 
to a peak of 794,342 in December. In Janu- 
ary, 521,137 placements were made, an 
aggregate total for the 3 months of 1,993,024. 

During the same period 1,436,607 new 
applicants were registered by Employment 
Service offices throughout the country, 
526,227 in November, 481,902 in December, 
and 428,478 in January. Active file totals, 
following a drop to 8,387,179 at the end of 
November, coincident to the perpetual- 
inventory survey, rose to 8,954,017 on 
December 31 and on January 31 stood at 
an all-time high of 9,010,309. 

The dominant feature of activity during 
this 3-month period was the filling of large- 
scale requisitions received from W. P. A. 
projects. Following a delayed start, requisi- 
tions for workers had attained sufficient vol- 
ume to take 320,187 assignments in October. 
In November, however, this volume was in- 
creased by 65 percent, 528,266 security-wage 
placements being reported. The next month 
marked the peak of relief works project place- 
ment activity, when 646,258 placements of this 
character were reported. While complete 
reports of the breakdown of placements during 
January have not been received from certain 
services at the time of going to press, it is indi- 
cated that approximately 367,353 security- 
wage placements were made during the month, 

Despite the almost overshadowing volume 
of relief works assignment activity, place- 


ments in private employment continued in 
volume during this period. [In November 
62,823 placements with private employers 
were made and in December 61,439 were 
reported. Preliminary reports for January 
indicate a total of 61,737 placements in pri- 
vate industry. 

Prevailing-wage placements in public em- 
ployment and in governmental service 
declined in November from the levels pre- 
vailing during the summer and early fall. 
Throughout the country 86,456 placements 
in public employment, with contractors 
engaged in public work, and in regular Gov- 
ernment service were made. In December, 
86,645 such placements were reported and 
in January the volume rose to an indicated 
total of 92,047. 

Offices of the Employment Service reported 
50,565 placements of veterans in public and 
private employment and on relief works 
projects in November. In December, 58,027 
placements of veterans were reported. Esti- 
mates based on preliminary reports indicate 
39,430 veteran placements in January. Dur- 
ing November 22,634 veterans were registered 
while in December 21,055 new veteran appli- 
cations were received. The estimated volume 
of new veteran applications in January is 
15,910. At the end of November 515,842 
veterans were actively seeking work through 
offices of the Employment Service. By the 
end of December this total had increased to 
551,377. An active file total of 549,460 
veterans is indicated for the close of January. 

Due to the heavy pressure of W. P. A. 
registration activity it was not possible to 
publish summary reports of the November 
and December operations on schedule. De- 
tailed reports for these months as well as 
those for January follow: 
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Summary of operations Combined State Employment and National Reemployment Services, November 1935 












































NEw PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- ACTIVE 
TIONS Total Private | Public | Relief! Pus 

DRS 5 ina ckande ane 4, 819 9, 818 168 1,221 8, 429 133, 666 
Ce er 2, 594 5, 375 454 1, 528 3, 399 33, 512 
= 8, 208 12, 415 868 1, 571 9, 976 92, 196 
RRSMNORTMER. 5 2 2. 0502000 37, 104 43, 898 7, 960 5, 000 30, $38 331, 100 
RIED... oe ns case 6, 920 14.735 785 1, 834 9,116 79, 485 
emertert. ... 3... 5,917 7, 556 1, 128 599 5, 829 68, 946 
0 SSS ee ee 1, 278 1, 503 167 139 1, 197 13, 646 
OS See 3, 924 5, 288 1, 207 1, 604 2,477 147, 737 
GRIER. cnn ec ccccccces 8, 819 19, 355 1, 830 452 17,073 246, 961 
Ry es cee anak 2, 920 4, 625 292 1, 184 3, 149 29, 232 
SE ee ee 46, 112 34, 889 6, 694 1, 883 26, 312 294, 756 
NSE OE ee ee 8, 889 8, 243 3, 263 1, 295 3, 685 185, 241 
RA 6, 712 6, 356 1, 216 3, 620 1, 520 82, 322 
ee EEE Eee CET 4,919 16, 702 1, 036 1,357 14, 329 104, 785 
Kentucky...... 8, 898 2,741 228 _ 1, 477 . 406 209, 243 
OE © cs Suse ob ai 1, 417 1, 506 446 1, 060 0 53, 939 
ES re eee 5, 7ze 2, 386 228 975 1, 183 40, 327 
Co eee 7, 052 7, 134 322 723 6, 089 107, 998 
Massachusetts.......... 30, 183 5, 292 657 2, 342 2, 293 334, 847 
ee 22, 470 17, 370 133 2, 756 14, 481 204, 035 
NN ain os 5% te nibs 12, 243 21, 846 3, 184 3, 224 15, 438 152, 617 
Mississippi............ 6, 090 11, 480 82 1, 235 10, 163 157, 554 
0 aren 18, 662 29, 819 1, 022 4, 415 24, 382 322, 710 
ESSE 2, 776 2, 400 324 2, 008 68 46, 128 
OS eee 4, 856 7, 298 286 1, 961 5, 051 48, 765 
RS Sao. Sass sine 1, 029 1, 856 102 1,013 741 7,596 
New Hampshire........ 1, 468 3, 785 163 401 3, 221 29, 068 
New Jersey..........- 25,777 21, 404 1, 821 2, 008 17,575 | 309, 128 
Peer MRERINO ... . 6:20.00: 2, 164 5, 845 459 923 4, 463 57, 379 
ON eee 48, 408 32, 120 8,772 3, 893 19,455 |1, 019, 998 
North Carolina........ 13, 394 17, 406 1, 476 2, 461 13, 469 172, 758 
North Dakota.......... 2, 697 3, 391 179 631 2, 581 37, 067 
Sia inlaid ratatele bins 0° 21,19) 59, 097 2, 852 6, 705 49, 540 345, 947 
oe SE Te 5, 479 20, 944 492 893 19, 559 141, 896 
0 eee 4, 420 5.159 439 1, 569 3,151 102, 892 
Pennsylvania.......... 32, 163 88, 593 3, 459 2, 308 82,826 |1, 252,973 
Rhode Island....... 3,233 1, 676 84 355 1, 237 59, 918 
South Carolina........ ¥ Pe 8, 073 219 i, 335 6, 499 133, 905 
South Wpeiota.......... 3, 602 6, 538 448 1, 665 4, 425 40, 077 
eT ee ere 7, 758 15, 134 622 1, 031 13, 481 232, 291 
SS SE ee 19, 443 26, 760 764 4, 592 21, 404 244, 389 
0 Seer 2, 036 7,155 216 1, 102 5, 837 37, 813 
a Sigal 777 1, 220 276 378 566 13, 024 
DRA bb e'o 6c vedesne 9, 061 5, 247 1,021 1, 201 3, 025 123, 429 
Washington........... 7, 367 8, 746 496 1, 906 6, 344 190, 688 
West Virginia.......... 7, 304 8, 176 297 1, 653 6, 226 116, 753 
See 19, 452 27, 900 2, 587 1, 165 24, 148 140, 679 
0 es 1, 454 2,173 183 671 1, 319 12, 675 
District of Columbia... . 3 742 2, 747 1, 416 1, 134 197 43, 088 
United States........ 526, 227 677, 545 62, 823 86, 456 528,266 (|8, 387,179 











1 Includes only security-wage placements on W. P. A. and relief works projects. 
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Summary of operations—Combined State Employment and National Reemployment Services, December 1935 























New PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- — 
TIONS Total Private | Public Relief ! _ 

DIRPRINE os 6 5akaue ns 5, 468 10, 863 182 368 10, 313 143, 782 
PUI so 05ss-wavaser are 2, 615 9, 342 329 1, 655 1, 398 36, 541 
Eee ero 9, 258 9.775 1, 204 1, 219 1, 330 105, 758 
MIN. as sss 38, 049 40, 651 5, 693 5, 181 29, 777 367, 373 
OMEIOs soc ccccec 12, 287 14, 733 539 1, 690 12, 504 98, 056 
Connecticut... ....... 6, 898 8, 351 1,114 412 6, 825 77, 660 
PRMWERE: 5...s6) sedan: 1, 491 2; 325 Zao 280 1, 812 15, 780 
RMN 24s ei aGiew > 4, 506 3, 985 810 1, 729 1, 446 155, 629 
MINER 5 56. osieeioes 6, 083 7, 742 1, 491 1, 346 4,905 253, 903 
OS Se 2, 884 4,570 111 829 3, 630 34, 591 
MN og vss isanmen 41,043 | 123,546 6, 295 2,568 | 114,683 443, 474 
RUIN 6 4 od: i csriecas 7, 626 5, 811 3, 286 1, 486 1, 039 196, 161 
MONUM o 55 dc awenaerre 7, 507 10, 127 1, 229 2, 919 5,979 96, 307 
en ae a 18, 383 834 3, 081 14, 468 110, 887 
POORGICKY . . 565005 10, 457 2, 924 410 1, 855 659 221, 991 
Pe 1, 524 1,551 347 1, 199 5 56, 307 
i ee 3, 007 5, 372 366 1, 724 3, 282 46, 687 
Maryland........... 5, 274 8, 826 252 669 7,905 114, 333 
Massachusetts........ 22, 013 4, 460 987 1, 956 1, 517 351, S29 
DAIGHIBOD. 6 66 os ee ses 19, 099 29, 349 140 1, 614 Zi, 595 231, 164 
jo 8, 706 15, 783 1, 382 3,575 10, 828 165, 202 
Mississippi.........- 4, 778 10, 846 15 782 10, 049 165, 123 
eee 9, 788 35, 470 807 3, 037 31, 626 332, 976 
errr 2, 105 2, 588 512 1, 859 217 50, 176 
ree 5, 033 11, 781 387 2, 100 9, 294 58, 773 
PMR al. hg oi ostauei 682 1, 491 60 1, 145 286 7, 749 
New Hampshire...... 1, 586 2, 979 239 621 2, 119 31, 364 
New Jersey. ......... 19, 467 22, 106 2, 098 2, 210 17, 798 294, 547 
New Menlco......... 1, 983 4,559 294 1, 041 3, 224 56, 544 
New YORK. 6 .<.ccces 62, 007 40, 655 9, 716 4, 128 26, 811 1, 019, 537 
North Carolina...... 8, 542 18, 605 1, 033 1, 948 15, 624 181, 398 
North Dakota........ 2, 615 6, 493 60 388 6, 045 43, 673 
ee eee 24, 866 33, 592 5, 460 2, 468 25, 664 380, 968 
GO ee 5, 817 36, 570 791 1, 437 34, 342 152, 259 
PPP erereree 5, 063 10, 313 249 2, 040 8, 024 108, 256 
Pennsylvania........ 27, 512 53, 831 2, 805 3, 483 47, 543 1, 270, 189 
Rhode Island........ 1, 526 794 244 241 309 61, 518 
South Carolina....... 4, 960 10, 975 200 1, 036 a 141, 453 
South Dakota........ 2, 622 8, 140 569 1, 108 6, 463 45, 161 
TORROMEE . ob cece es 4, 944 18, 010 206 1,055 16, 749 240, 971 
iiss deena 22, 070 51, 579 804 7, 709 43, 066 274, 850 
0 ee eee er 2, 540 9, 464 306 1, 501 7, 657 42, 573 
VERMONRE. 5. 6s ssicccis 138 880 130 502 248 14, 730 
WR 6 as eee neds 10, 257 5, 645 1, 170 2, 675 1, 800 134, 378 
Washington......... 7, 256 14, 735 1, 927 249 12, 559 200, 982 
West Virginia........ 8, 034 20, 526 345 2, 021 18, 160 131, 395 
ee 11, 335 18, 878 2, 264 958 15, 656 123, 708 
WVU soc soa ssi00' 1, 957 2, 011 154 765 1, 092 15, 130 
District of Columbia. . 2; 197 2, 357 1, 360 785 212 44, 727 

United States...... 481, 902 794, 342 61, 439 86, 645 646, 258 8, 954, 017 


























1 Includes only security-wage placements on W. P. A. and relief works projects. 
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Summary of operations—Combined State Employment and National Reemployment Services, January 1936 






































New PLACEMENTS 
STATE APPLICA- — 
TIONS Total Private Public Relief ! 

ee See 6, 883 6, 357 257 666 5, 434 146, 881 
BRS cucu cesn as 3, 369 4, 664 389 2, 026 2, 249 39, 397 
sd can eds 4, 655 8, 152 536 1, 255 6, 361 110, 080 
California........... 35, 772 43, 643 5, 607 7, 426 30, 610 392, 312 
Serre 10, 282 8,773 542 1, 330 6, 901 109, 368 
Connecticut......... 6, 020 6, 331 1, 192 678 4, 461 84, 288 
INNE 6 dick ososee 1, 204 2, 228 382 428 1, 418 16, 890 
Pn. ob oeieens 7, 102 3, 652 1, 126 1, 560 966 164, 612 
IEE. do scoss evens 7,913 6, 663 1, 270 2, 361 3, 032 265, 547 
RH chase ts wieis 2, 237 4,918 144 597 4,177 37, 949 
ener 29, 959 29, 066 5, 559 2, 504 21, 003 469, 614 
RRS S coeG aise ste 9, 606 7, 834 3, 293 1, 197 3, 344 207, 550 
Th cockss kicake 6, 245 8, 424 1, 677 1, 644 5, 103 101, 889 
ee ee ers 4,599 6, 143 531 2, 583 3, 029 114, 914 
Ns c.wécdewnes 6, 748 2, 623 476 1, 626 521 232, 146 
SEER. ices seen 1, 719 1, 003 336 _ 666 - 4 57, 714 
RR ca nics ia view ain 1, 819 1, 635 91 724 820 41, 736 
a Pee 6, 166 7, 203 213 672 6, 318 121, 998 
Massachusetts........ 10, 781 4, 248 726 1, 900 1, 622 369, 588 
Diiciieem ....ccecess 17, 939 25, 013 366 3, 125 21, 522 274, 210 
PIR sick yume 7, 323 9, 692 2, 957 2, 073 4, 657 169, 710 
Mississippi........... 8, 028 7, 582 45 1, 082 6, 455 177, 369 
OO 9, 833 26, 141 871 2, 906 22, 364 339, 569 
DD oc ansaeu sis 1, 606 2, 307 428 1, 521 358 52, 417 
ee 4,517 4, 872 450 1, 756 2, 666 64, 470 
Nd oink Dp skiekin 781 1, 488 48 1, 037 403 7, 676 
New Hampshire. ..... 2, 678 2, 432 691 568 1, 173 34, 000 
Ee 14, 928 13, 139 2, 306 1, 411 9, 422 296, 990 
New Mexico......... 3, 460 6, 322 247 1, 597 4, 478 59, 406 
Ae 25, 969 48, 194 8, 829 4, 476 34, 889 675, 547 
North Carolina...... 12, 476 14, 094 1, 844 2, 589 9, 661 194, 595 
North Dakota........ 1,991 5,570 279 139 5, 152 46, 683 
| See ere 21, 143 18, 030 6, 247 2, 638 9,145 392, 591 
ONE Fs ses oes 8, 205 22, 437 695 2, 484 19, 258 163, 787 
eee 4, 298 6, 415 245 2, 233 3, 937 112, 801 
Pennsylvania........ 37, 474 39, 494 3, 277 4, 154 32, 063 1, 307, 032 
Rhode Island........ 1, 981 868 146 328 394 57, 047 
South Carolina....... 5, 494 7, 327 267 1, 067 5,993 149, 646 
South Dakota........ 1, 395 2, 897 388 948 1, 561 41, 447 
ee 7, 706 9,176 371 1, 584 7, 224 251, 997 
DE DEC esi enies 29, 102 38, 914 603 8, 888 29, 423 306, 501 
Ee eGG Sha ch Gee 1, 824 3, 550 197 1, 020 2, 333 42, 949 
WINE 3. ccs wee on % 848 673 163 315 195 16, 370 
NG Gkieveeesess 8, 954 5, 014 967 2, 587 1, 460 140, 949 
Washington......... 6, 492 10, 941 323 3, 172 7, 446 207, 700 
West Virginia........ 4, 989 12, 885 484 2, 382 10, 019 138, 912 
DENS i's win vse om 9, 279 8, 486 2, 303 847 5, 337 139, 728 
RRS sd desewens 1, 378 1, 504 69 578 857 16, 677 
District of Columbia. . 3, 308 2, 120 1, 284 581 255 47, 060 

United States...... 428, 478 521, 137 61, 737 92, 047 367, 353 9, 010, 309 








1 Includes only security-wage placements on W. P. A. and relief works projects. 
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